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FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 








JERMS JO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.......cceesseseeceeeceeeee $5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers......-...-0:2+eeeeeeees 2.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks..........0ccccccccccvcvcccccees 1.25 


PostaGE FREE. 








Notice to Authors and Artists. 
Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address all manu- 


scripts and sketches to : 
Editor “Puck”, 


13 North William St., New York. 








NOTICE. 








Puck takes pleasure in informing his readers, 
that with the opening of the fall season he will 
resume his 


J HEATRICAL (ARICATURES, 


which were received with so much favor in the 
earlier numbers. 

Pictures of our most prominent actors and 
actresses will appear, and will form a unique and 
interesting collection. 

Already caricatures and character sketches of 

LESTER WALLACK, 
GEO. RIGNOLD, 
ANNA DICKINSON, 
FANNY DAVENPORT, 
AUGUSTIN DALY, 
W. H. CRANE, 

and others, have appeared. 

Numbers containing these can still be ob- 
tained. 

The continuation of these caricatures, by the 
distinguished artist 


MR. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


will no doubt be greeted with delight by all 
interested in the American stage. 


Due notice will be given of the first picture 


of the new series. 





PUCK’S CARTOONS. 





DIGGING THEIR OWN GRAVES. 


The misguided men who are now acquiring 
so much notoriety by their lawless conduct will 
assuredly bitterly repent their rashness. Let 
them strike if they will, that is their own busi- 
ness, but they are not justified, under any cir- 
cumstances, in preventing other men willing 
to work at the rate offered by the railroad 
companies. Puck will always uphold the rights 
of the laborer, but when he exceeds his rights 
Puck has not a word of sympathy for him, and 
will not countenance his disgraceful and un- 
manly conduct for a moment. As Hudibras 
asks: 

«¢ For what’s the worth of anything 
But so much money as it will bring ?” 


So is it with labor—if one workman demands 
more for his labor than another will supply it 
‘for, he is above the market and must either 
accept the current price, become a pauper, or 
take his labor elsewhere. Puck fervently hopes 
that the rascally ringleaders of the short-sighted 
strikers may meet with the punishment they so 
richly deserve, however severe the measures 
taken to suppress them and assert the majesty 
of the law may be. 


THE POLITICAL PULL-BACK. 
PRESIDENT Hayes’s path towards reform and 


would daunt the boldest. Rings in all depart- 
ments of governments have flourished for so 
long, that the men of both parties who have 
fattened on them are not yet alive to the fact 
that there is somebody at the head of ‘affairs 
who will no longer permit the existence of such 
a state of things. Hayes and his cabinet will 
carry out that which they have undertaken, in 
spite of the factious opposition of David Dudley 
Field and Charles A. Dana, who have both 
“bees in their bonnets” on the President’s 
title. That is now a dead issue. If Tilden 
missed his chance, it was the fault of Congress 
who passed the Electoral Commission Bill, and 
everybody must be bound by the decision given, 
whether it be right or wrong. But Blaine is 
not to be pacified. ‘True, his man is in, but the 
Republican political machine will run no more, 
the bolts have fallen out, and cranks, cog- 
wheels, fly-wheel and eccentric are all out of 
gear, so it is useless for him to pull that horse’s 
tail to make things in accordance with his par- 
ticular ideas. 





AN ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 





Dear Puck: 

I suy a canal mule for three dollars. After 
I have had him three days, I find out that he 
is lame in the right hind-leg. I sell him back 
to the original owner for $5. When I try to 
pass the $5 on a grocer, I find that it is counter- 
feit. I hunt up the original owner of the canal 





mule, and bulldoze him until he says: ‘“‘ you 
can take the damn mule;” and he gives me 84 
cents’ worth of three-cent stamps in the bargain. 
I take the mule and the stamps. I stick one 
of the stamps on the mule, so as to recognize 
him. On my way home, the mule is struck by 
lightning just where the stamp is. He costs me 
$1.07 for funeral expenses. Now the question 
is: How do I stand on the mule? 
Very. respectfully yours, 
ANXIOUS SUBSCRIBER. 

Puck would be happy to give an immediate 
answer to the question that is troubling the 
mind of his puzzled correspondent, but for the 
brilliant example set by his much-esteemed con- 
temporary, the Svz. Following the plan adopted 
by that journal in its treatment of the now 
famous bale-of-cotton problem, Puck proposes 
to give his readers a chance to hand in their 
answers before he gives his own. Perhaps this 
plan will bring out some of the brilliant minds 
who deluged the Sux with solutions of the 
betore-mentioned mercantile problem. In any 
case, after the public at large has shed what 
light it may on the subject, Puck will give his 
final oracular decision. 





PUCK’S PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BY OUR OWN HERALD. 





At Podunk ladies go it alone. 
SunsET Cox is not from Boston. 
never accused of it. 

BucKaLEw, of Pennsylvania, thinks there 
will be an election in 1880. 

Wuy was Sergeant Bates born ? And Science 
scratched her head and gave it up. 

Wuar has the President of the United States 
to do with a hunk of plum-gum, anyway ? 

Ir some journalist had the digestive organs, 
and the familiarity with the bean question, 
Boston might have a paper—the Skowhegan 
Falladium of that city—of large circulation 
and power. 


He was 








good government is beset with difficulties that | 


Puckerings. 





| THE Georgia boy who was called Eli Perkins 
| White died last week. We don’t blame him. 





“Tue devil takes no holiday in summer,” 
gloomily remarks a funny exchange. No! he 
took it after ‘the fall.” 





A MAN with a headache trying to tell a funny 
story is about as mournful as a bluebottle fly 
trying to sting a man to death, without a sting in 
his reservoir. 





A PENNSYLVANIA exchange finds news so 
scarce that it has been compelled to offer a 
prize chromo to the first man who will get him- 
self run over by a railroad train. The chromo 
is unmounted, but the editor offers to frame it 
if the recipient is sufficiently mangled to make 
it an object. 





Mr. FRANCIS MurpHy arises in Ocean Grove, 
and looks over to New York at the Beer-tasting 
in ‘‘ Concordia Hall,”’ and murmurs to himself, 
as he wistfully smacks his lips: ‘‘ That woudd be 
a leetle too many for the reformedest drunkard 
that ever was.” And then he faces round to 
the anxious apostles who want him to move on 
the metropolis, and says: ‘‘ Brethren, the time 
don’t seem to be ripe just yet.” 


THE Lvening Mai/man puts it thus: ‘“ La- 
dies at Lake Mahopac become very expert with 
oars, which is natural, of course, for women 








usually like to put an oar in everything.” 
This graceful charactesistic of woman is truly 
elegantly expressed. We wonder if any of the 
Mahopac ladies would like to ‘‘put an oar” 
(not lightly, either) in the skull of the man who 
says such pretty things about them. 





STRINGENT measures were adopted by the 
German government when the Colorado beetle 
appeared at Miihlheim, near Cologne. The in- 
fected potato fields, having been covered with 
sawdust, were drenched with petroleum and set 
on fire. The eggs and beetles on the potato 
leaves having been destroyed by this summary 
procedure, the ground was dug four feet deep 
to look for grub and chrysalis. These were 
carefully picked out and burnt. Finally, the 
ground was drenched with caustic lye. And 
then the old boss grandfather and grandmother 
potato-bugs climbed out of the biggest pile of 
dirt, rinsed the lye out of their throats, and said 
sweetly to each other: ‘‘ Let us repair the ra- 
vages of fate.” 


WHEN you get up in the morning and waltz 
about the room in your bare feet, looking for a 
pair of slippers which you had flung out of the 
window at a stray cat before going to bed, you 
begin to realize how necessary an institution 
for human welfare the cat-teaser is. 





THE potato-bug has been honored. He has 
had his portrait published life-size in the 
London //ustrated News. We now have some 
hope for the London comic weeklies. They 
have at last struck one of the main ingredients 
of American humor. 





WacGn_er has wrapped a boiled shirt up in a 
sheet of music-paper, and will come to America 
in the fall. 





Anp they said unto him: “ Eli, thou liest.” 
And he made answer and said: “It is a 
truism.” 
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Puck said a short time ago that Turks ought 
to keep the Russians as far as the Ba/kan range, 
but judging by the war news, the Turks don’t 
seem to be able to do it. 


‘‘ AND now,” says the provincial paragrapher, 
poising his pencil over a blank sheet of paper, 
«and now—no—this is the season—this is the 
le’ssee— about this time—oh, gaul durn it all, 
when is some fellow going to strike out some- 
thing new in this line of business ?” 





THE weak point of beleaguered Kars is, it 
appears, that the inhabitants are troubled by a 
scarcity of water. But they are holding the fort 
with confidence and serenity. Cronin and 
Henry Clay Dean have been telegraphed for, 
to come and take command of the garrison. 


Ir is said that the mortality among the Eng- 
lish sparrows in Pennsylvania is owing to their 
having eaten the potato-bugs which had been 
killed with Paris-green. Now, who will make a 
practical experiment as to the unhealthiness of 
poisoned potato-bugs ? Who will sacrifice him- 
self for the sake of science, and eat a few— 
just to see? Speak up, Eli Perkins, where are 
you? 


SHE did succeed in skipping the rope one 
hundred times, which was pretty good for a lit- 
tle Milwaukee girl only ten years old. Further- 
more, she skipped eleven times over for fun, 
and the eleventh skip landed her in a highly- 
respectable group of angels on the other side 
of the river. ‘This shows the advisability of 
stopping at an even number. 


THE Post-office clerks are not to wear uniforms, 
after all. And the Chatham Street clothier who 
had prepared specifications for contract-bids, 
and accompanying sample blue coat and yellow 
trowsers with a purple stripe, murmurs sadly: 
‘‘Put not your trust in civil-service reform 
officials,” and lays the garments aside until he 
shall have a chance to ring them in on the next 
fresh arrival from Skowhegan asa ‘‘nobby sum- 
mer shoot.” 


SHE caught him over the ear with the 
scrubbing-brush, and he sat down under the 
washbench and looked at his reflection in a 
tin pan, and said softly to himself: ‘‘’Turn back 
memory’s page. ‘Twelve short months ago our 
fresh young love was in its bud. Who would 
ever have thought, in that honeysuckle season 
of hope and joy, that it would fetch up with 
such a sick old baldheaded blossom as this ?” 


AN unfortunate controversy has arisen as to 
the particular subject on which the late Robert 
Dale Owen was a monomaniac. Puck has dis- 
covered. Spiritualism was not the trouble, oh 
dear,no. Poor Owen labored under the painful 
delusion that Lawrence Barrett was a great actor. 
If that isn’t sufficient evidence to indicate that a 
mind has lost its balance, we don’t know what is. 


THE Evening Mail newspaper accuses news- 
paper correspondents of maligning Niagara be- 
cause they didn’t get enough deadheading, and 
adds it isa bad sponge place. We deny it; there 
is no better sponge place in the world than 
Niagara, and if the A/ai/ man had stood under 
the Horseshoe fall in the early morn, as we have, 
and received the full force of that gentle stream 
on his head, sponging himself as with a large 
piece of the best ‘urkey, he’d no longer make 


PUCK. 








AN UNPUBLISHED “SUN” EDITORIAL. 


NOT ONLY A FRAUDULENT PRESIDENT, 
BUT A MURDERER. 


22, xe 
j] UCK has managed to obtain the following 
proof of an article which for some un- 
explained reason did not appear in the 
Sun. Puck is not at liberty to make public 
the means by which it came into his possession ; 
sufficient that he lays it before his readers 
verbatim et literatim: 


‘*To the many high crimes and misdemean- 
ors which have already in a few short months 
characterized the present de facéo administration, 
must now be added that of cold-blooded murder 
—yes, foul, cruel, pitiless murder. We almost 
blush with indignation—and would altogether, 
if we could—to think that we are an American 
citizen. 

That a fraudulent murderer—we mean a 
fraudulent President—and assassin should still 
be allowed to remain in the White House shows to 
what depths of degradation the people are sunk. 
Familiarity with political fraud in every form 
has made them utterly oblivious.to its wicked- 
ness. No honest or even dishonest Republican 
will attempt to deny that Hayes murdered Key; 
that under cover of the night he stole behind 
his victim, followed him for miles—ever and 
anon brandishing threateningly his deadly 
‘“‘ bowie,” which gleamed in the pale moonlight, 
until watching his opportunity, his fraudulency 
plunged the murderous weapon into the heart 
of the de facto Postmaster General. 

We have no sympathy for Hayes’s victim, for 
the man who could be so lost to all sense of 
shame as to accept office from the hands of a 
receiver of stolen goods deserved no better fate; 
indeed, his death was much too easy for a frau- 
dulent member of a fraudulent cabinet. But 
the law must be respected and upheld, and we 
will allow no side issues to influence our judicial 
expression of opinion on this dastardly outrage. 
Although Key was but a de facto office-holder; 
his death must be avenged like that of 
any other citizen. He had never technically 
rendered himself amenable to the law, and even 
if he had, that doubly-dyed villain Returning 
Board Hayes, the fraudulent President, had. no 
right to be his executioner. It was murder, 
assassination, butchery, pure and simple, and 
Hayes must suffer the full penalty of law, if 
Aliunde Joe does not prevent it from taking its 
course as in the infamous electoral commission. 
Hayes will then figure in history in a two-fold 
character, as the first fraudulent president and 
the first presidential murderer —and this disgrace 
to be upon us after the celebration of our cen- 

tennial as a nation! © 

But look at the base ingratitude of the fraudu- 
lent occupant of the White House. The mur- 
dered Key, a weak-minded man, accepts his 
share of the presidential booty, or, more ele- 
gantly speaking, the swag, and works conscien- 
tiously for his robber-chief. There was not a 
Southern postmaster, from Louisville to Vernon 
parish, Louisiana, who did not hold Key in 
high esteem, and look upon him as a man of 
letters. He worked well for his fraudulency, 
and endeavored to give an air of respectability 
to the de facto administration. 

But Hayes has a conscience, and it smites 
him— according to the Augusta (Georgia) 
Chronicle, which says: 





‘« Hayes is a pitiable-looking object. His head hangs 
low upon his breast, his hands are constantly engaged 
pulling at his beard or smoothing his hair, and his eyes 
seem to gaze on vacancy. His nervousness is painful to 
witness. Apparently he is entirely oblivious of everything 
going on around him. His faithful wife, who has stood 
by him from first to last, was with him in the court-room 
yesterday.” 





such an absurd statement. - ° 


plea of insanity; there must be no maudlin sen- 
timentality, no —” 

Here Mr. Dana suddenly discovered John B. 
Hayes, who is charged with the murder of John 
H. Key, and whose trial cominenced at the 
Richmond Supesior Court last Monday week 
—is not President Hayes, nor is the Key in 
question the present Postmaster General. 








SANKEY’s watch was stolen from his house at 
Cohasset, Mass., but he trusted in Providence, 
and there it has been found; we mean Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island. 





Answers for the Aneious. 


SAWKILL.—Please don’t! 
WILLIAM LILLy.—Punch him. 


EMMANUEL,—Ask her yourself. How do we know? 


R.G. W.—Write it in English, and we will publish it. 


ZEPHYR.—Next time you have occasion to send us a 
little paragraph like that, send it in sections, will you? 

SUMMER TouRIst.—We don’t want your article, and 
the only watering-place which we can recommend to a 
man like you is Nicsics. 

HoreruL.—*‘Blessed is he that expecteth nothing, for 
he shall not be disappointed.” He that expecteth nothing 
has got the inside track on you. 


Josiz.—Your poem has gone to join the gems with 
-which we have been favored by Lottie, Sallie, Maggie, 
Lillie, Sadie, Mamie, and a few dozen other ies. 


ASPIRANT.—Keep on aspiring. It may do you good, 
and it will certainly do no one else any harm, unless some 
editor is weak enough to publish your contributions, 


WHITTINGTON.—After two or three more zeons of suf- 
fering have passed over our head, we may be able towork 
up to_a full appreciation of your poetry. At present we 





can only say, turn—turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor 
of. Kalamazoo. 

PuzzLep CLERK.—Certainly; you are quite right to 
help yourself out of the safe if your employer doesn’t 
give you sufficient salary. If he remonstrates, tell him to 
mind his own business. Heaven helps those who help 
themselves. Go on helping yourself, and the next thing 
you know heaven will give-you a lift when you least ex- 
pect it, 


Jas. L. L.—We would gladly comply with your re- 
quest, and return the MS. for which you forgot to enclose 
stamps; but we should have to dive down into the waste- 
basket for it, and though yours was a very mild and inof- 
fensive little poem, there are two or three sanguinary and 
terrible sonnets and summer idylls, which we should 
have to turn up in our search. We can't do it. 


* HousEwiFE.—Oh, yes, butter the cucumbers if you 
want to. Why, if you feel like it, you might fry ice- 
cream on a gridiron. But don’t spring those cucumbers 
on your husband unless he is in a very good temper. A 
pleasant surprise of this kind is all very charming; but 
unless you give him corn-beef and cabbage, or some- 
thing of that kind to fall back upon, this particular man- 
ifestation of affection might be misconstrued. 


DouBTFUL.—Why do you come to us? How many 
times must we tell young men in your position to apply 
to the great and good Chas. A. Dana, the unraveler of 
all tangled true-lovers’ knots? If she wéé/ sit on your 
knee, and curl your hair around a stick of molasses- 
candy, and if she frequently offers you five cents to kiss 
her, and if you have good grounds for your assertion 
that, if you were to haggle about the price, she would bid 
as high as seven cents—why, we should gay she loyed 
you. But ask Chas. A. Dana. " 


JoserH.—Your contribution entitled «« Similes ” is tol- 
erably good, and would do you fair credit had you been 
its author; but unfortunately it happens to have suggested 
itself some thirty years ago to another fellow, now de- 
ceased. In justice to his memory, therefore, we can’t 
very well publish it as your composition. It is a very 
good plan, if you don’t write yourself, to put your name 
to the effusions of a dead man and palm them off as orig- 
inal; but it won’t always work with Puck, who knows 
and remembers everything. ur artist’s report on your 
pictures is not of a favorable character. Take some bet- 
ter models than cuts from nursery story-books, and send 
them to us about the year 1900, and we'll then see what 





But. the gallows must not be cheated on the 


progress you’ve made. 















































PUCK. 





MY LOVERS. 
EN handsome lovers, a]l begging to be mine, 
One had a glorious Fourth; then there were but 
nine. 
Nine handsome lovers, in haste to know their fate, 
One paid a year’s salary for a sail-boat; then there were 
eight. 
Eight handsome lovers, all rolling eyes to heaven, 
One filled his kerosene-lamp at night; then there were 


seven. 


Seven handsome lovers; (excuse the slang,) real bricks, . 


One ran under’a tall tree in a thunder-storm; then there 


were six. 
Six handsome lovers, who did on loving thrive, 


One ate raw cucumbers for supper, with clam-soup and , 


a pint of new milk afterwards; then there were 
five. 

Five handsome lovers, the girls did all adore, 

One bought a high-stepping, mettlesome racer; then there 
were four. 

Four handsome lovers, gay as gay could be, 

One inquired too particularly in regard to the nature of 
nitro-glycerine; then there were three. 

Three handsome lovers, tender, kind and true, 

One went on a perfectly sound excursion-boat, just from 
the repairing-dock; then there were two. 

Two handsome lovers, who were very fond of fun, 

One drew his six barreled revolver in a hurry from under 
his pillow; then there was but ene. 

One handsome lover—and such a desperate one! 

He led me to the altar just six months ago precisel¥; now 
there are none. 

No handsome lovers, none, alas!—none; 

But I’m going to Chicago, where things done can so 
easily be undone. 

b. Ss 





BEHIND THE JOURNALISTIC SCREEN. 
HOW A DAILY NEWSPAPER. IS RUN. 


No. II. 


ScenE—E£ditorial Rooms of a daily paper; 
Managing Editor at his desk sorting Mss. 
and dispatches; numerous assistant editors 
and reporters sitting around waiting for 
orders; usual motto hanging on wall: “ It 
shines for all—price two cents.” DRAMATIS 
Person#: Managing Editor and Subor- 
dinates. 

MANAGING Ep. ‘I have a job on hand that 
requires finesse and courage. Let our bravést 
reporter step this way.” 

[Brave and fearless reporter, tremblingly steps 
forward, expecting to be sent into a den of lions.] 

ManaGInG Ep. ‘I learn that the Tall Tower 
saloon has been turned into an inn. Is it so?” 

Brave REPORTER. ‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

ManaGING Ep. “Well, I want you to go 
and hire a’bed and sleep in the Tall ‘Tower Inn 
to-night, and write up your experience for the 
paper.” 

Brave Reporter. ‘‘Can’t you send some 
one else? I hear they’ve got rats there as big 
as wild-cats.” ; 

MANAGING Ep. “Rats, eh? So much the 
better. If they eat you up it will create a sen- 
sation and kill the business of the fnn, and your 
name, and the name of the paper you represént, 
will go down in history associated with the Tall 
Tower.” 

Reporter goes forth with slow and measured 
tread, and a note-book, to meet his fate, and the 
Managing Ed. subsides for atime. Presently a 
bright idea (SuN-beam, probably) strikes him, 
and he yells up the pipe, to foreman of composing 
room: ‘*Hello! what have you done with the 
old woodcut of Hayes with Chas. Francis 
Adams's trade-mark on the forehead ?” 

ForEMAN. ‘Got it yet, kicking around the 
office.” 


MANAGING Ep. ‘Well, scour it up and put 
it in a conspicuous spot on the first page of the 
paper, to-morrow; and take good care of it 
hereafter, I want to run it in, after this, every 
other week; our circulation is too high, and we 
must reduce it some way.” 

ForEMAN. ‘AH right, sir.” 

[Boy enters with a latter; Managing Editor 
takes tt, breaks the scal, and reads: 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE Sir: Tama 
country girl of 18 years, good-looking, sweet and 
intelligent, and am. anxious and willing to get 
married at a moment's notice. Now, my lover ts 
somewhat diffident, and theugh he seems to love 
me he has never told me so in plain words. 
What can I do to bring matters to the point? 

Yours, SALLIE.” 

MANAGING Ep. (turning to one of his assis- 
tants). ‘‘Mr. Brown, were you ever in love ?” 

Brown. ‘‘ YS; several distinct times that I 
remember.” 

MANAGING Ep. “You ought to understand 
this, then. Here is a letter. from a girl who has 
a bad case of bashful lover on her hands, and 
she wishes some advice, Do you think you can 
manage it ?” 

Brown. ‘I guess so.” 

MANAGING Ep. ‘Well, you may try it. 
Write just as you would if you were the girl’s 
step-mother, and bring me the copy when you 
get it done; I want to look it over before it goes 
to the compositor. By the way, if this thing 
continues I’ll have to appoint a special editor 
for love cases.” 

Brown sits down and commences his delicate 
task; Managing Editor ransacks his gigantic 
brain for a moment or so, then goes for the funny 
man as follows : 

“Mr. Jingle, how many editorials have you 
got in stock on ‘The Truly Good Deacon’ ?” 

JincLe. ‘ Only a dozen or two.” 

MANAGING Ep. ‘“‘ That will do for a time, I 
guess. You had better let up on the Deacon 
for a little and devote more attention to G. W. 
Childs, A.M. It has been two days since we 
published anything about Childs, and he will 
begin to think we are forgetting him.” 

Jincte. “Shall I proceed on the usual 
plan ?” 

Manacinc Ep. “ Yes; accuse him of writing 
all the obituary trash that is floating around the 
country, and, while you are about it, you might 
as well invent some unusually idiotic verses 
about Little Mary or Little Tommy, and credit 
them to Childs.” . 

Jincte. ‘Correct, sir; it shall be done.” 

[Political Editor approaches the desk of the 
Managing Editor, and waits in silence for that 
' individual to speak. | 

MANAGING Ep. ‘‘ What is it, Mr. Littlewit ?” 

LittLewiT. ‘I want to find out what the 
political programme is for the coming week, if 
you have it arranged.” 

MANAGING Ep. “ Oh! keep right on abusing 
Hayes and the Republican party. Satirize 
Hayes’s civil service reform, condemn his 
Southern policy, ridicule his speeches and let- 
ters, and pour cold water on him and his fol- 
lowers generally. We commenced abusing 
Hayes the minute he entered the White House, 
and we must be consistent and keep it up for 
four years.” 

LittLewit. ‘Good Lord! I shall go insane 
before that time, grinding the same tune.” 

MANAGING Ep. ‘“‘ No matter; that’s the pro- 
gramme till 1880.” 

[Political Editor groans and retires to his desk, 
Managing Editor conclutles his work and goes 
home, conscious of having done his duty to the 
public and the couutry.] 

And thus is managed the mighty literary 
luminary that shines for all—except G. W. 
Childs, A.M., Deacon Richard Smith, Hayes, 
and the Republican party. | 





BREVIER. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


—The Harvard crew think the scullery is the 
proper place for a Cook. 

— Now the regatta is rowed, the Freshman 
sings, ‘‘ The dream is oar!” 

— College scullers, like the highwaymen of 
the heath, take to the rowed. 

— When you ask a law student about the 
game laws, he refers you to Hoyle. 

— One of the college papers has a depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Shavings.” The editor makes them 
out of his own head. 

— The new paper of Columbia is the Sfec- 
tator. ‘The subscriber to the Williams paper 
has long been a Bee-holder. 

— Prof. Rood, of Columbia, is preparing a 
book on color; although a treatise on surveying 
would seem more appropriate. 

— College professors are a queer lot. At 
Columbia one is Rood and another is Short; 
while one at Harvard is Agassiz man. 

— R. J. Cook, of Yale, has in consideration 
the tender to him, by a Western college, of the 
Professorship of Ornamental Profanity. 

— Princeton is going to play a croquet 
match with Vassar. If they lose, the girls will 
leave their malle(t)diction behind them. 

In some of the fresh-water colleges the Sophs. 
and Fresh. have daily rushes. No wonder the 
poet sang, ‘‘ Green grow the rushes, O.” 

— Descend, ye nine, and sing! The Am- 
herst Base Ball Club has bought ball-grounds 
within convenient distance of a competent sur- 
geon. ; 

— When a student in the mining school sits 
up all night investigating the value of red and 
black spots on white pasteboard, he calls it 
wasting the midnight Hoyle. 

—A Cornell student of etymology derives 
“‘ restaurant ” from ves and ¢aurus and defines 
it to be a place where you get bully things. 
This shows the progress of philology at Ithaca. 

— The Columbia Billiard Rooms, just below 
Twenty-third Street, are not directly connected 
with Columbia College, although the number of 
students continually there lends color to the 
supposition. 

— From Mr. Cape’s account of university 
life in Athens, it would appear that the old 
Greeks had none of the modern improvements. 
They knew nought of ‘ flunks” and “ cram” 
and ‘‘ ponies.” 

— Among the sporting students of Harvard, 
Columbia, and Yale, there is great excitement 
about the proposed “‘ pony” race. A professor 
will be the judge, and the faculty will duly rus- 
ticate the contestants. 

— The Harvard summer scientific expedition 
is making careful preparation for the explora- 
tion of the mouth of the Soldene. Many 
curious relics of antiquity are confidently ex- 
pected to be discovered. 





ITALIAN TYRANNY. 


Now the Milan newspapers won't report cases 
of suicide—at least so an exchange informs us. 
This is really too bad, and says little for the 
boasted freedom of a united Italy under Victor 
Emanuel. .Why should an important element 
in the population be precluded from having 
their little innocent amusements chronicled ? 
Let the down-trodden Milan suicides call a 
mass-meeting to protest against the attempted 
outrage, or, better still, let James Gordon 
Bennett start a Milan Hera/d for the purpose of 
defending the rights of this valuable section of 
the community. 
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This is Herr Schwarzenschwaffelbach, the 
distinguished amateur musician and Wagner 
apostle. And this is the way he looked when 
he said: “I will invite a few friends to-night 
to play the ‘Tannhauser overture!” He said it 
in German. 





But scarcely have they begun, when the har- 


These are Messrs. Katzenellenbo- 
gen and Pips, compatriots of Mr. 
Schwarzenschwaffelbach, who have 
come to play the Tannhiuser over- 
ture. 


mony is disturbed by Herr Pips, who hits Herr 


Katzenellenbogen on the shin with his violin- 
bow. 





Mr. Brady takes a hand in, and scores one for Ireland, to the manifest discom- 
fiture of the Teutonic triumvirate. Herr Brady 
on the tail of me coat ?” 


demands: ‘ Will any one shtip 





On the arrival of the fourth of the party, 
Mr. Brady, who is not a German, they prepare 
for the Onslanght on Wagner. 


And several new discords are introduc- 
ed into Tannhauser. 





By the time that the evening with Tannhiu- 
ser is finished, Herr Schwarzenschwaffelbach 
has come to the conclusion that the next time 
he has a quartette to play, he will play it alone. 
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YES! 


SHE San Francisco Argonaut publishes the 
‘following charming verses in reply to the 
lines entitled “‘ Yes?” in No. 13 of Puck. 


YES! 

‘Ts it true?’ that’s the doubtful suggestion 
I’ve made to myself ever since, 

Did I misinterpret your question ? 
Is joy, then, so hard to convince ? 

‘<Ts it true ?” For my part, yes, completely, 
And, if I may answer for you, 

I'll add it is wond’rously, sweetly, 
Entrancingly true. 


Oh, dear, if I make a confession 
You'll admit you have tempted it forth, 
if I own you have long had possession 
You’ll not deem the prize of less worth ? 
If I say that a lifetime of pleasure 
Last evening was brimmed in my cup, 
And that you poured the liberal measure 
You wont give me up ? 


Ere ever I saw you I knew you 

I watched for your song and your jest, 
And fancy in bright colors drew you 

My hero, my Bayard, my best. 

Nor was it mere fancy anointed 
Yourself as my bosom’s high-priest ; 
When we met I was not disappointed— 

No, love, not the least. 


Last night!—and I’m owning already 
The secrets of nearly a year. 
They tell me you’re fast, scarcely steady, 
In’ short, a Bohemian, dear. 
Well, those are not faults that-need hurt you; 
They'll do to pair off with my own— 
You have all a Bohemian’s virtue; 
The rest I condone. 


But I—how was I ever worthy 
Of winning so precious a prize? 
My thoughts, dear, are of the earth, earthy, 
While yours soar away to the skies. 
If all that you hint at were real— 
The jest, the despite, and the fleer, 
The world could not dim my ideal 
Nor make you less dear. 


So, darling, though you are above me 
In intellect, knowledge and worth} 
Sufficient for me that you love me, * 
I'll follow you over the earth, 
Sufficient for me that you deem me a 
Soul not unworthy to sup 
The joys of your wond’rous Bohemia— st 


I can’t give you up. 
G. 11. fessor. 








FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


XVIII. 
LONG BRANCH. 


Ya-as, I’ve al- 

weady been to an 

Amerwican water- 

wing place called 

the Bwanch. I 

don’t know pwe- 

cisely what it’s a 

bwanch of, but it’s 

pwobably connect- 

ed with, or in close 

. pwoximity to,a 

long, or Long’s Island, as fellaws fwequently 
wefer to it as Long Bwanch. Severwal"” fellaws 
fwom the club and Jack Carnegie secured 
wooms at the Best End Hotel, which is a large 
wooden shed, and Jack says the exterwior we- 
sembles a Madwas alow. I told Jack to 
get me some horses and a dwag—he’s always 
a verwy obliging fellaw in this way—and these 
arwangements were ito go by a wailway. We 
pweferwed weaching the Bwanch by steamer. 
This Amerwican steamer has wather queer ma- 
chinerwy. The gweater part of it is appar- 
wently outside. I suppose there’s nowoom for 
it inside. A fellaw can stwoll about the cabin, 
which is quite a decent sort of place, with a 





tolerwable supply of curwents of fwesh air. 
People on the boat sit on camp-stools and wead 
and smoke, and stare at a fellaw. It’s incom- 
pwehensible to me, yer know, what gweat at- 
twaction there is in my personal appearwance; 
but still it’s doosid flatterwing to be appweci- 
ated by these wepublicans. I thought there 
must be an extwaordinarwy number of curates 
and other weligious individuals on board, be- 
cause nearly everwy other fellaw wore a white 
cwavat. Now, church is all wight enough; but 
it’s wather a baw to have much to do with gos- 
pel-gwinders. But Jack Carnegie says the fel- 
laws with the white chokers are not clergymen, 
but other fellaws. Then how widiculous to 
dwess like parsons. The steamboat lands its 
passengers at a pier, and then we fellaws got in 
a wailway carwiage. ‘These carwiages are no 
doubt verwy comfortable for ordinarwy people, 
but I pwefer our own first-class carwiages; but 
Amerwicans never can do anything pwoperly. 
The Bwanch has a lot of barwack wooden 
lodging-houses, one after another, wight oppo- 
site to the sea. ‘There are verwy few twees, and 
a fellaw can’t get in any shade if he twies. It 
is not at all like Bwighton and Scarborwough, 
or even Wamsgate or Bwoadstairs—in fact it is 
so terribly inferwior that I soon began to feel 
horwibly bawed. All that a fellaw can do is to 
dwive-up and down one woad, and eat, dwink, 
sleep and bathe. Amerwicans bathe without 
machines in the Biarwitz and Dieppe style— 
with females. It’s too much twouble for me to 
undwess to go in salt-water that, although a 
wespectable young lady asked me to escort her, 
I said I weally couldn’t; besides a fellaw looks 
such a howling idiot when he’s dwessed for 
bathing and wolling about in beastly bweakers. 
There is a gweat deal too much to eat in a verwy 
large dining-woom, with wough negwo waiters; 
but the cooking, yer know, is inferwior. The 
waiter always bwings yer a lot of things yer don’t 
want, and spweads the table with two or thrwee 
dozen of little plates with differwent messes on 
them. Some of the fellaws said that no fellaw 
was admitted into this hotel unless he or his 
wife wore diamonds. As a stwanger and a Fitz- 
noodle, they must have made an exception in 
my favor. Ya-as, there are a gweat many dia- 
monds and other pwecious stones. ‘The fellaw 
who makes out the bills wears them; the 
‘* boots”. wears them, and the ladies all sleep 
and bathe in their diamond wings and ear- 
wings. In the evening, after it’s dark, some of 
the lodgers in the hotel hop. Hop is the Amer- 
wican for dancing. In a tolerwably large woom 
there are some music-men, who play, and 
about a dozen young cweatures waltz or quad- 
wille or do something, while the wemaining two 
or thrwee hundwed people sit wound about on 
the verwandah and look on. ‘There is a pwe- 
cisely similar pwogamme at all the lodging- 
houses. The girls dwess verwy often verwy well, 
and are no doubt fairly bwed; but I didn’t care 
to talk to them. I have been to the wacés, 
but they didn’t please me—too slow, yer know. 
I think I shall soon twy Sarwatoga, or go yacht- 
ing. The Bwanch is a verwy overwated place, 
I think, although there are some pwetty fair 
turn-outs on the woad, 








HER HUSBAND. 


E admired her very much. 
She was a serio-comic vocalist, with a 
touching song about the roses that fade, 
and a great deal of golden hair. 
He was a reporter—young, ardent, and with 
a taste for the drama. He was also on the free- 
list of the theatre where she sang. 
And he admired her. 
One day he took it into his head to work the 
press in her behalf. He lost no time in carry- 
ing out his design. In three weeks’ time he had 





a small scrap-book full of notices of the 
“charming, and accomplished ar#iste”—with 
an é. 

Then he said to himself, with a thrill of ex- 
ultant pride: ‘I will send them to her.” 

He pictured to himself the emotions that 
would probably agitate that lovely breast when 
her cavalier of the press laid at her feet the 
trophies of his journalistic prowess. It is im- 
possible to say with exactitude what he thought 
those emotions would be; but it is safe to 
assume that he pictured a satisfactory article. 

It is also safe to assume that he saw in the 
dim future a number of interesting things— 
blushes, cardiac palpitations, ecstatic embraces, 
whispered vows, and so on. 

Possibly at the extreme end of the vista he 
saw the image of the fairy of the _footlights 
glorified by the halo of sweet domesticity, 
sewing on his own shirt-buttons, by his own 
(prospective) hearth. 

It was, at all events, with some such delight- 
ful vision irradiating his day-dreams, that he 
wrote to her manager for her address. 

Two days after he received the following 
communication : 


“New York, — -th, 1877. 
** Dear Sir: 


‘The lady whose address you desire is on 
her farm in Kansas. I do not know her P. O. 
address, but have informed her husband, who 
will call on you when he comes to town. He 
travels with Murphy’s circus, and is now on 
the road. 

Very truly yours, 


’ 


Manager.” 


When he read that note he retreated tothe 
coal-cellar, and locked himself up there, and in 
solitude and retirement gave the matter due 
consideration. 

Subsequent inquiry elicited the fact that the 
husband was the strong man of the troupe, 
whose special line of business was the lifting of 
heavy weights, and the swinging of Indian 
clubs. He was reputed to be belligerent when 
sober, and bloodthirsty when drunk, and to be 
opposed to the Murfhy movement. 

‘* His connection with a citcus,’”’ moaned the 
young man, retreating onc? more to the con- 
genial shades of the coal-ceilar, ‘is the degrad- 
ing fact of the affair. If it had been a pano- 
rama, now, I would not have minded it so 
much. But it’s the circus that stings me, it’s 
the circus!” 

And then he drew up, on the head of a 
charcoal barrel, the following schedule of ques- 
tions to be addressed to all ‘‘ charming and 
accomplished young artistes” who in the future 
might look at him as if they would like to have 
the press worked in their behalf; formula to be 
adopted—in case the young man survived—in 
each and every instance: 

I,—Have you any husband, brother, cousin, 
uncle, father, or other male relative or connec- 
tion? 

II.—Have any of your ancestors ever. swung 
Indian clubs, and, if so, are they now in exist- 
ence, or did they die before they became profi- 
cient ? 

III.—Is it possible that you have any male 
relatives, of the existence of which you are not 
aware or which you have not imparted to me? 

1V.—Do your intimate male friends wear 
spring-bottom trowsers, tight-fitting at the knee; 
and are they of a jealous temperament ? 

V.—Do you come of a family who kill? 

VI.—Have you any circus connections? 

VII.—What assurance (if any) have I that I 
will survive the first notice? 

N.B.— Orphans who are strangers in the city, 
and who represent the sole survivals of an other- 
wise extinct family, preferred. 
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MOUNT DESERT. 


‘¢ There is an isle—a bonny isle 
Which rises from the sea.” 


i ot not your trust in print—says one of 





old. But the summer tourist naturally 

follows the lines of his ‘“‘ Hand-book of 
Travel,” to find the most pleasant places wherein 
his own lines may be cast, and some err therein. 
And as Mt. Desert is a resort of the right sort, 
I purpose to give 4 little reliable (accent on the 
penultimate) information, neither laid down or 
taken up by the average guide-book, which, 
however handy for two wrists, is lacking in 
formation of the humerus. 

As a matterof course, its direction is easterly 
from down East; its distance from the main- 
land being considerably abridged by an occa- 
sional board in place. 

The word “ island ” originated with its dis- 
coverer, one Captain Weymouth, who, after a 
prolonged and nauseating voyage, set his foot 
upon this shore in the year 1605, exclaiming 
with an energy that seemed to arise from his 
very soul, ‘‘ Thank heaven, I land!” ‘ Mount 
Desert ’’ being afterwards prefixed thereto by 
the boarders, in honor of the amount of dessert 
set before them after a fish dinner, although 
some malcontents assert that it should read 
M. T. Desert —empty desert. 

Captain John Smith, whose numerous de- 
scendants appear on record in the police re- 
ports, established a trading-post here about two 
centuries ago, where he made excellent bar- 
gains with Lo, the poor Indian, by bartering 
fire-water for furrin’ produce at a percentage 
rather larger than that of the Chatham Street 
Jew, who has less regard for the law than the 
profits. This is vouched for by the oldest in- 
habitants who, for a consideration, will show 
the very post-hole where the trading-post stood 

According to his story, we learn that Captain 
Smith married a lady named Pawky Hontas, 
out of gratitude at being saved by her timely 
intervention from being drawn under the influ- 
ence of her father’s club, the movements of 
which did not strike him favorably. 

‘* No farther,” said the maiden to her parent, 
‘this club business has gone far enough!”’ a re- 
mark which is echoed by more than one daugh- 
ter of Eve, as she opens the front door at mid- 
night for the admission of a hiccoughing hus- 
band, who attributes his difficulty of speech to 
the lobster-salad. 

This spot has great advantages, both natural 
and artificial, for all those who would see the 
sea without being moved by a motfon to ad- 
journ. 

For the reason that it seems to have fixed 
principles of its own, standing as it were on its 
own bottom, while on shipboard, landsmen in 
their inner sense take with all ill-grace the 
unsteadiness which there prevails; but some- 
times keep down their rancor until the sight of 
the jolly tars heaving up ¢heir anchor affects 
them like a double-dose of tartar-emetic. . 

The island has onesingular feature— its noes; 
for there are no rumshops, no lawyers, and no 
local paper; as also a plural feature—its size, 
which, double that of other islands in the vicin- 
ity, gives ample space for browse in places on 
its face, where untidy sheep not only gambol, 
but even teach their lambs to play, instead of 
confining themselves to raising grass, as neat 
cattle would do. 

The staple-hook, and staple—perhaps—arti- 
cle in this vicinity is fish, if we can judge by 
the offishial returns, which can be instantly ob- 
tained by dropping a line in the right direction. 
Certain it is that the odorous atmosphere speaks 
strongly of dollars and scents. 

The language of the islanders is easily under- 
stood, especially at meal-time, it being a plain 


views, Owing to the reign of Lady Fogg, who 
is maid of the mist in the vicinity of the Bay 
of Funday; but the seines around the Island 


buoys. The net profits derived from a draw- 
ing or nice ketch of such seines is sometimes 
very large. 
well-known literary people go there in summer. 
Those who do not wish to die(y)et eat a good 
eel of fish. I have known a poet to eat six feet 


measure), at one meal, and then call for a pen 
—pbrain-food, you know. 


bar, and as the entrance to this is most 
always tide, it is currently reported that 
there is nothing to take in the vicinity, except 


offense at the dryness of the atmosphere. 


an approving conscience for this annex to the 
regular guide-book, and feel that I have opened 
my public eye to a few facts which otherwise 
would not have been made known; and, with 
the best bow, 

I subscribe myself as 


THE SUBSCRIBER. 





THE TYRANNY OF TROWSERS. 


Boucicaulted from the New York Times. 
HE hot weather of the last few days has 
=} already had its legitimate effect in develop- 
ing a revolutionary spirit among men who 


They feel with unusual bitterness their inferior- 
ity to the other sex, and resent more than ever 
that degrading badge of inferiority—their dis- 
tinctive dress. There is no doubt that women 
force men to wear coats and trowsers because 


ging in the pursuits of which women now enjoy a 
monopoly. . To spend the day in a loose wrap- 
per and a rocking-chair; to sit in the corner of 
a sofa in that feminine attitude which involves 
the mysterious disappearance of one foot; to 
bare the arms and neck in the drawing-room, 
and to keep the head cool with a square-inch of 
hat and six square-feet of parasol, are occupa- 
tions in which men cannot engage, so long as 
they wear their present style of dress. 
worst evil of modern masculine attire is the 
trowsers. ‘This garment is an affront to the 
higher degrees of the thermometer, and a clog 
which forbids the male sex to rise to an equal- 
ity with their oppressors. Like the parasitical 
vines which wrap stalwart trees in theirembrace 
and slay them, the trowsers shut out light and 
air from the legs which they surround, and rob 
them of their vitality. Shrouded in gloom and 
deprived of the air, the masculine leg fades 
and dwindles, and were it not that during a 
few brief hours at night the leg is released from 
confinement, it would probably soon become 
useless for any purpose whatever. Greatness 
of leg has from all antiquity been. associated 
closely with national greatness; and the leg 
can attain its proper development only in a 
state of freedom. 
trowsers, and hence reached such a develop- 
ment of leg that they were able to conquer the 
world. ‘The kilted Highlander was the terror 
of Scotland until the far-seeing British Govern- 
ment confined him in trowsers, under the ma- 
lign influence of which his legs wilted, and his 
proud spirit .was broken. The bare-legged 
warrior of the American: forests was the bravest 
and noblest of savages; but how pitiable is the 
Indian of Saratoga and Niagara, who, demor- 
alized by trowsers, has sunk below the level of 





combination of tongues and sounds—without 
sauce. 


the hackman. The short breeches of the last 
century were, to some extent, a departure from 


People have mist seeing some of its finest | 


I have been to the Island. Other | 


(pig’s), which is equivalent to a cod (board | 


The only known open bar is the harbor | 


a walk or a sail—unless, indeed, some one takes | 


I do not expect any reward beyond that of | 


writhe under the*restraints of masculine dress. | 


they wish to prevent the male sex from enga- | 


The | 


The Romans knew not | 


the great principle of free legs; but they per- 
mitted the use of true stockings, and gave com- 
parative freedom to the leg below the knee. It 
was this era of partially free legs that gave us 


are pointed out in clear weather by offishious | Washington and his compatriots. In an age of 


trowsers Washington—as pictured by painters 
and sculptors—could never have existed. 

Were men to unite in a determined effort to 
| cast off the degrading thraldom of trowsers, we 
| might reproduce with the ancient Roman leg, 
| the ancient Roman virtue. The precise style 
of dress worn by Scipio and Cesar need not 
be servilely copied, but all its advantages could 
be obtained by a costume adapted to the con- 
ditions of modern civilization, and retaining 
| the fundamental principle of free legs. In the 
place of trowsers we should surround our legs 
with a light framework, say six feet in diameter, 
upon which snould be stretched a thin, yet 
| opaque, covering of cloth. The framework 
| would act as a fender to preserve the legs from 
| the ash-barrels and lamp-posts of the period, 
| while it would permit that free circulation of 
air without which no leg can reach its highest 
stage of development. Clad in this perfect gar- 
ment, men could defy the heat of summer, and 
if to the skirt he were to add the true stocking, 
the low-necked dress, and the parasol, he would 
rise from the plane of degraded slavery to that 
of cool and happy womanhood. 

Now is the time to labor for this great reform. 





Conventions must be held, presidents and sec- - 


| retaries must be appointed, resolutions must be 
| passed, and all the other powerful agencies of 
| reform must be put in motion. With the skirt 
| as their banner, and with the thrilling war-cry: 
| ** Free legs! Free arms! Free necks!” the re- 
| formers should march to victory. Is there no 
| masculine Mary Walker to lead the way in this 
| grand crusade? Is there no male Bloomer to 
| defy tyrannical public sentiment by wearing 
skirts on Broadway? Is there no young and 
| chivalrous editor to throw the weight of his 
example and his newspaper into the s' le for 
masculine skirts? If years passed under the 
| yoke of trowsers have crushed out of man that 

boldness which the mistaken advocates of 
| female dress reform indisputably possess, the 
| future of the male leg is indeed dark and 
| hopeless. 





SUMMER RESORT NOTES. 


| ‘THe water at Lonc BRaNCcH is wet. 

| Tue blackberry shooting in Gowanus is bad. 
| Newport has got its polo, and its English 
| lords, and yet it is not happy. 

THe WHITE Mountains are a fraud. They 
are not white at all, but just like any other 
mountains. 4 

PassuMPSIC is souring on its name, which 

| scares visitors away. It will soon bloom out as 
| Bakersville, unless the public-spirited citizens 
| conclude to name it after Mr. Briggs, a leading 
citizen. 
| A NEw instance of religious intolerance at 
| places of summer resort is announced by our 
| special correspondent at Tirnova. The Rus- 
| sians‘summering at that place object to accom 
modate Turks. 
| A- telegraphic dispatch from Lake MeEn- 
PHREMAGOG, announcing that two seven-and-a- 
half-ounce sunfish had been caught there, has 
created great excitement among sportsmen. It 
is not credited, however. 
QuocuE; Long Island, needs only Quog to be 


less extravagance, highly reprehensibie in these 
hard times, it uses a termina] ue, and charges 
its guests extra for the luxury. 

Mr. Corne ius Copp is prepared to receive 
a limited number of boarders in his 


It is unnecessary to add that he is‘within five 
minutes’ walk of the railway station. : 





s 





able to pronounce itself, but, in a spirit of reck-. 


farmhouse at SOUTH SMITHVILLE CenTRE, N. J. 
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New York, July 21st, 1877. 
Dear Puck: 


At the Park Theatre, last Monday night, 
they brought out “ Baby.” 

It was a big baby with a blonde moustache, 
and he seemed to feel good over being brought 
out. 

He was well received by a very demonstra- 
tive audience, and will very probably run. 

Mr. Thomas B. McDonough fathers the pro- 
duction in its present form, 

The scene has been changed from Paris to 
London, and the characters are supposed to be 
English, more or less. 

A great many of them considerably less. 

. Geo. C. Boniface, for instance, wasn’t quite 
sure about the place of his nativity, and strug- 
gled with recollections of the original French 
requirements of the metamorphosed English 
and the instincts of a Yankee. And over all 
there hung a cloud of John Browdie, which 
made rather a polyglot combination. 

And they called his part A/agnus, which was 
another thing to make him feel uncomfortable; 
for to do justice to the name he ought to have 
worn a white vest with ‘his evening-dress. 

Mr. Harry Lee played Young Atkins with a 
great deal of ease and vim; but there was the 
bloom of Western youth upon his brow rather 
than the reckless grace and graceful reckless- 
ness of a young Englishman. 

Miss Linda Dietz, who played Madame Au- 
relia, the central object of a great deal of 
naughty admiration, did not loom up as the 
beautiful widow with whom we are wont to as- 
sociate thoughts of dissipated delights. She 
had too staid, modest and awfully-virtuous an 
air, and was devoid, of that animation which 
stirs us to desperate deeds. 

This may have been partially owing to the 
purified version of the play; but I hardly think 
that tha adapters calculated on so much mifd 
chastity as Miss Dietz threw into the role. 

As for Mr. Ed. ‘Thorne as the Baéy, he was 
a little to healthy; and his unshackled man- 
hood kept flaunting itself in the face of his 
nick-name. But it isn’t Mr. ‘Thorne’s fault that 
he has a good digestion, and that Bady is the 
very lightest of hght comedy parts, which his 
heavy weight rather conflicts with. 

But the play of ‘“‘ Baby” wasn’t rendered any 
the less amusing by all this. 

There were actors so well placed in the cast 
that they could not help scoring triumphs. 

Mr. Lemoyne, as the renegade tutor, Zracy 
Coach, gave a delightful impersonation. It was 
full of quiet humor, that made its way straight 
into his auditors’ appreciation. Araminta kept 
nudging me every now and then, and observ- 
ing, as Mr. Lemoyne made his points in the 
play: 

** Isn’t he too sly for anything ?” 

I invariably agreed with her, but I put on an | 
air of virtuous indignatton every time, and 
said : 

“*I am surprised, my dear, that you should 
take pleasure in such lines as these.” 

But Araminta looked at me in a pitying sort 
of way, and I didn’t continue the discussion. 

It’s remarkable—(and there ought to bea 
chance here to say something on the morals of 
theatre-goers; but I won’t avail myself of it)— 


it -is remarkable how the eee woscoe gat at 
“ sR, 


}amind. 
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naughtiness in vilidane vinilone the enthusiasm 
of an audience. 

Mr. Lemoyne understood the art of convey- 
ing little bits of dubious morality in the most 
harmless way. ‘There is exquisite skill in this. 
Next to Mr. Lemoyne, Mr. Bailey, as Bady’s 
papa, deserves mention, though he was wanting 
in requisite humor. 

Mrs. Poole was Aaéy’s mama, and looked it 
and acted it conscientiously. Mrs. Murdock 
played Susan, the servant-girl with pretty arms. 
When some of the dowdle sentendre of the French 
play was cut out in the English version the 
sleeves of Susan’s dress were cut too, which 
offered Mrs. Murdock an opportunity of which 
she availed herself, to the general edification of 
the audience. Miss Stella Boniface, of whom 
so much has been written and said, played Mary 
Grafton with much sweetness and intelligence. 
She will, no doubt, grow into public favor, and 
will prove a valuable addition to the forces of 
Wallack’s Theatre next fall, when she joins 
them. 

As for “‘ Baby,” as a play, enjoyable is the 
word that best characterizes it. As for its con- 
struction, the second act is replete with bustling 
situations that are intensely exhilarating. 

Several times during the evening I was afraid 
that Araminta’s exuberance of spirits would 
stop the action of the play, but, as I afterwards 
learned, so many were equally affected with mer- 
riment that Araminta’s demonstrations escaped 
notice. 

The first act is rather weak, and the third is 
not so good as the second, but there is so much 
real fun in the second act, that that act will 
suffice to attract audiences for several weeks to 
come. 

And the atmosphere of naughtiness will make 
it all the more interesting. 


Unblushingly yours, 
Sivas Drirt. 


P.S.—‘‘ Poor Jo” next week at the Union 
Square Theatre, with Mary Cary in the title- 
réle. Thus do we fly from gaiety to gloom, and 
‘crush the lees of pleasure from sanguine grapes 
of pain.” S. D. 


A SAD CASE. 


\ N Y E regret to announce that Thomas F. 
Bayard, the much-esteemed Senator 
from Delaware, is suffering from a 

mental derangement which may prove only 

temporary, but which gives his friends the most 
serious anxiety. It appears that the respected 

Senator was first attacked a week or two ago, 

at a small tea-party; on which occasion, on 

being asked to sing, he responded: “I am like 
my namesake, ‘ songs poor.’” 

Owing to the distinguished position of the 
sufferer, the customary straight-jacket was dis- 
pensed with, but he was conveyed to his home 
with all possible expedition. 

As yet, 
Senator’s mental condition has been reported. 
He is perfectly quiet and harmless, and is per- 
mitted to go about freely. At present he em- 
ploys his time in wandering around newspaper- 
offices and attempting to give a rational explan- 
ation of his freak,;which appears to trouble his 
It is indeed a pitiable sight to see the 
poor old man, impotently weeping and drooling 
like a child of three years, trying to explain to 
some pitying editor that it*was “all a joke—all 
a joke, I assure you, sir!” 

His favorite version of the occurrence is, that 
he planned the entire +affair “beforehand; got 
himself invite®. to the party, and hired an im- 
pecunious young man of good society to invite 
him to sing, in order that he might make the 
reply, which had been previously agreed upon. 








He explains that the speech ‘was meant for a 


however, no improvement in the | 





pleasantry—a pun upon the famous sans peur 
of the original Bayard. But it is needless to 
say that his story deceives no one. If he had 
—g upon being asked to sing, ‘‘ Kamschatka!”’ 

r * Zwei Lager!” or ‘“ Honi soit qui mal y 
matt there might have been some semblance 
of probability about his story. But as it stands 
not even the feeblest-minded rural editor is able 
to trace in “ songs poor” any resemblance to 
** sans peur’’—not even when the Senator states 
that he never had more than one quarter’s 
schooling in all his life, and doesn’t know French 
from Chaldaic. 

We have been asked, by the friends of the un- 
fortunate gentleman, not to publish this sad 
story. But our sense of duty will not permit us 
to keep silent. Senator Bayard has been a faith- 
ful public servant, but he is of no further utility. 
When Reason not only totters on her throne, 
but swings round and hangs her legs over the 
back in madly hilarious defiance of the laws of 
equilibrium, it is time for Senator Bayard to 
retire to the shades of private life. 


FASHION NOTES. 


Baetes’ bibs have not gone out. 

THE color least popular with potato-bugs is 
Paris-green. 

Nurses are much worn by fashionable babies 
at the watering-places. 

THE summer hats of the members of the 
Peanut Exchange are not of a uniform character. 

A STYLISH summer costume for a beautiful, 
shapely blonde is a pink parasol, gored and cut 
bias, with dentelle filet and osetlle cuite wp to the 
handle. 

GRACEFUL ventilators in the seats of breeches, 
and patches on the knees of artistic patterns, 
are still affected by the members of the Exclu- 
sive Street-cleaning Bureau Club. 

‘THE majority of the Sixth Avenue Coaching 
Club-men wear elegant nickel charms attached 
to their necks by massive chains. 

PROMINENT guests at the Toombs Hotel often 
wear cuffs made of the finest-tempered steel, in 
the porte-bonheur style. 

FLESH-COLORED stockings, with natural-skin 
coverings for each toe, are quite in vogue 
among the upper ten of Baxter Street, and the 
Faubourg de Cinq-Points. 

THE bridal attire of a great favorite at the 
Branch is much admired. ‘The same maker 
made the saddle. The name of the animal is 
Zoo Zoo, and it ran—and won, too,—at Mon- 
mouth Park. 

TABLE-NAPKINS stuck in the neck at dinner, 
are still de rigueur at the majority of aristo- 
cratic resorts. It is a delightful fashion, and 
there is often a lively emulation as to who can 
spill the most soup and gravy on this charming 
article of attire. 


BEECHER’S SHORTCOMINGS. 
At .a recent Friday-night pow-wow, Mr. 


Beecher said: ‘“‘ It is the things we have not 
got we want, and which perhaps we ought not 
to want which make our trouble.” 

Yes, beloved Henry, you are right—there are 
several things you have not got, and which, 
perhaps, you ought not to want—among them 
a little decency, truth and virtue... The lack of 
these simple qualities in your highly-wrought 
organization caused all the trouble, 





FAREWELL to political row, 
Returning-boards trouble not now; 
Filled with bitter emotion 
He has crosséd the wide ocean 
Because he’d no stamp on his brow. 


Bagh .« 



























































WISE German youth, and a Gallic 
huzzar, 


Huzzar, huzzar, 
One day took a stroll on the banks of the Aar, 
Of the Aar, of the Aar; 

Said the German: “‘ Monsieur, if you please, do 
you vishen 

On de banks of dis riffer zu fischen, zu 
fischen ?”’ 

The Frenchman, in rather amazed a condition, 

Just winked with one eye, then scratching his 
pate, 

Said, ‘‘ Oui, oui, mon ami, but vhere is ze 
bait? 


Ze bait, ze bait ? 
Mon ami, but vhere is ze bait ?” 


IV. 


The masculine anglers drew near to their prey, 
Their prey, their prey; 
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BAIS! 


II. 








Ill. 


The Teuton in French not a bit could converse, lA young Boston lady, both learned and pure, 


” Converse, converse, 


And the Frenchman spoke German, oh, very 

much worse, 
Much worse, much worse; 

So in English they spoke, and the German re- 
plying, 

Said: ‘*See ofer dere vhere das Madchen is 
drying 

To fish!” And when they had concluded some 
guying, 

They made, both agreeing, decidedly straight 

To where they imagined they’d discovered 
their bait, 


Their bait, their bait, 





To where they'd discovered their bait. 


“« Sacre bleu ! 


V. 


And pure, and pure, 
Abroad on the banks had been taking a tour, 
A tour, a tour; 
She believed in the sports that we poor men 
. delight in, 
And so, full of nerve, for a * fish” she’é gone 
right in, 
With graceful composure that nothing could 
frighten, 
And with rod in her hand, and with mind ina 
state . 
Of remarkable firmness, said, ‘‘ Where is my 
bait ? 
My bait, my bait! 
Said, where is my bait, my bait?” 


Then the Frenchman drew back and exclaimed 





The maiden beheld them, and said, ‘‘ Who are 
they ? 
Who are they, who are they ?” 
She wanted a fly, and she grew somewhat 
bolder, 
And casting a shy look across the right shoulder, 
Observed, in a voice just a wee trifle colder: 
“T’ll go back to Boston; O pshaw! how I 
hate 
To find when I fish I’ve forgotten my bait, 
My bait, my bait, _ 
To find I’ve forgotten my bait.” 








“ Sacre bleu! Sacre bleu!” 


And the German did likewise, remarking: “Oh 
weh! 


Oh weh, oh weh! 
It don’t vos no use; ve muss gif up dis fosten, 
Dis fishing’s no good, I hef learnt to my Aosten: 
Don't fool mit a female who yoost come from 
© Bosten.' ” d 
And the anglers retreated with rather swift gait, 
And left t’other angler to find her own bait! 
Own bait! own bait! 
T’other angler to find her own bait. 
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AN ENGLISH STORY. 








(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DE GAILLEFONTAINE was, as the 
. Phrase goes, in his element. ‘That ele- 

ment was one of display and ostenta- 
tion, and exactly suited the tastes of the vain 
theatrical little Gascon. He rode beside René 
in the morning, and participated fully in the 
admiration and attention she attracted. He sat 
at her side or stvuod behind her chair at the 
Opera, and verily believed that half the lorg- 


nettes turned upon René’s box were directed to | 


him. At her assemblies he was everywhere by 
turns, but nowhere long. Wherever there was 
a cluster of talkers he made himself its centre. 
He ordered everything; he knew every one. 
Wherever he went he heard his name whis- 
pered. 

‘Monsieur de Gaillefontaine, Monsieur de 
Gaillefontaine, Monsieur de Gaillefontaine—I 
have heard that name resounded ten times in 
five minutes,” growled a basso profundo, whose 
name was never heard. ‘‘If a man introduces 


himself to the Queen, he says ‘by favor of M. | 
de Gaillefontaine;’ one can’t enjoy one’s wine | 


for having to gulp with it the fact that it is 
selected by M. de Gaillefontaine. You are in- 
"formed that this painter, or that singer, or 
t’other actor was introduced by M. de Gaille- 
fontaine—M. de Gaillefontaine, bah! Marquis | 
de Carabas!” 


The title was caught up by the people of the | 


theatre, and the dasso was mentioned as having 
said a good thing. Perhaps a truth in the appli- 
cation was recognized. 

M. de Gaillefontaine was not offended by his 
importance being recognized. Possibly he ob- 
jected to the name of Carabas; but the title 
beliked him. It might look well on a card one 
day when custom sanctioned the adoption of 
the rank given him by these players. ‘‘ The 
Marquis de Gaillefontaine”’ sounded well. It 
looked good. 

Beautiful Giovanna Roffielli pinned him by 
the shoulders:to the doorpost of her dressing- 
room, and carried the allusion still further. 

“‘Answer, my Antoine,” said she. ‘ This 
beautiful ogress, who swallows up all the men 


worth having, you have made her take.the form | 
of a lion; tell me when you will transform her | 


into a mouse, you cunning wicked Marquis de 
Carabas ?” 


‘When you will consent to come and help | 


me pick her bones, ma petite chatte,”” answered 
M. de Gaillefontaine in a whisper. 

He was a great favorite in the coulisses, 
whither a basket of champagne invariably 
attended him. Giovanna Roffielli and her 
sisterhood liked him and his champagne; and 
he adored the boards they pirouetted upon. 
He preferred them as women to René. They 
had more than her freedom with less than her 
reserve, and possessed certain tastes in common 
with him, which were altogether wanting in 
Miss Biron. Besides, he had known the hatter 


so long, that he had become almost as indif- | 


ferent to her charms as if he had been her 


husband. Of course he would marry her if | 


necessity required, for marriage would not in- 
terfere with his affection for the Roffiellis. 

“ Mon Dieu! what would these wives have ? 
a husband and a lover in one—like the Song of 
Solomon and the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
bound together in one sober cover! It is droll, 
that is true.” 

At present marriage was not necessary. The 
situation of affairs was equal to M. de Gaille- 
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fontaine’s desires; it would be time to think 
seriously of improving his position when his 
present ‘condition—with which he was content, 
oh, yes—was jeopardized. He was not appre- 
hensive of change. René showed him no signs 
of flagging interest or of reactionary excitement. 
There was no reason why her excitement should 
not be sustained, or even increased. He and 
she could win yet greater victories in larger 
fields, What would be the triumph in this Italian 
city to those in London or Paris ? 

M. de Gaillefontaine. was an eagle of ambi- 
tion, and could look into the brightest sun 
without blinking. Eagles cannot blush. 

He recognized the possibility of René’s pre- 
ferring celibacy even to union with him, in 
which case any intimation of his desire to make 
her his wife would necessitate a separation 
which was undesirable. In these days he did 
what he liked, and held the purse. René 
trusted implicitly the friend to whom she owed 
her fortune, and made no close inquiries into 
the particulars of his expenditure. He hada 
little banking-account of his own, of which he 
deemed it inadvisable to iaform Miss Biron; 
| only in the event of her showing a desire to 
| devote her fortunes to one man, he would step 
| forward and reveal his feelings. Yet awhile 

there was no evidence of such a desire in René’s 
| behavior; nor was there'likely to be whilst her 
excitement continued, and each day brought 
men to her side as rich and as poor as those of 
yesterday. In a multitude there is safety. Why 
should she fix her attention upon one star, 
singling it from a constellation which numbered 
scores, and all of equal magnitude? If one 
were more conspicuous than another M. de 
Gaillefontaine was he, and he took care that 
none of his brilliancy should be obscured. 


Like a cautious commander, M. de Gaille- 
| fontaine was not unprovided for adverse con- 
tingencies. ‘Two evils he had dreaded. René 
might fall in love with her cousin, or with a 
member of the respectable class of society as 
represented by Sir Radcliffe Clinker. René was 
no longer morbidly anxious to find Hugh, and 
if she met him his claims would be great, indeed, 
to make her devote her thought to him whea 
so many men of mark strove to interest her. 
‘There was no reason for supposing him better 
than other artists; his name was not famous. 
| ‘The second possibility her present position pre- 

cluded. The Queen of Bohemia was a title she 
| could not readily shake off, and one which 
_ would debar her from entering the higher class 
| of society. M. de Gaillefontaine hated the 





would not take a wife without careful inquiries 
into her pecuniary arrangements, and who 
would strenuously oppose the retention of their 
wife’s unrelated friend as a household god. 

He felt himself secure, and rejoiced perhaps 
overmuch in his immunity. He did not con- 
sider that the greatest calamaties are those 
which spring from unseen causes. 


There came a letter from the solicitor in 
London, which, for two minutes, gave M. de 
| Gaillefontaine trouble. ‘Tapping his knuckles 
| with the envelope, he asked himself whether he 
should show it to Miss Biron or burn it, and 
answer it on his own responsibility. ‘This was 
| the second letter upon the same subject: the 
first he had answered and burned; but this was 
not to be treated so easily, and the result of his 
| considering was that he took the letter to René. 
‘*A letter from our good Mr. Gray, your 
| solicitor,” he said. “I am enraged, fache, 
| vexed that I must trouble you with it, and it is 
| an affair so simple.” 
| Then, why should there be any vexation ?” 
| Well, it is a bluebottle in the ointment. 
| Here we are, so merry, so gay; why should we 
| have a cake of that winter-fog sent over to us?” 
| “To make us enjoy the sunshine. May I?” 
| she held her hand for the letter. 


stiff-necked gentlemen—they were men who / 














M. de Gaillefontaine was stroking his brows 
downwards with his hand, and possibly did not 
see the gesture, for he continued, still holding 
the letter: 

“It is about this friend, our Mister Rey- 
nolds.” 

“My gardener! I 
concerning him.”’ . 

“Tt is so, I know; that is why I ventured to 
take upon my own back the responsibility of 
answering a previous letter concerning him.” 

” Without consulting—”’ 

** Yes, without consulting you. I am your 
old friend, and take the privilege of an old 
friend to do that which I think will most surely 
be of happiness to the one whose peace of mind 
I consider always, always, always.” 

** You make me fear-—”’ 

** Yet it is so simple. ©The previous letter 
came when you were growing well; how could 
I show it you ?” 

**T forgive you the moment you cease to tan- 
talize. Now, Monsieur—”’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine gave the letter with 
such an air of delight in being forgiven, com- 
bined with a gesture which signified regret, not 
unqualified by hope, as no Englishman could 
learn to express by a movement of his brows, 
shoulders and back, were he to study for a 
year. 

This was the letter: 


am interested in anything 


*‘ Lincoln’s Inn, March 10, 187 —. 


‘* Honored Madame:—I apprized you in my 
letter of Nov. 12th last of the destruction of 
your property at Brixton, and received your re- 
ply of Nov. 14th. In obedience with your ex- 
pressed wish, I acquainted ‘Thomas Reynolds 
with your generous promise to absolve him 
ftom pecuniary responsibility and the payment 
of rent until his circumstances permitted. He 
has, however, this day paid the rent due at 
Christmas, although I am afraid his condition 
is not improved. 

‘‘ With this matter I should not have trou- 
bled you, but that, from the interest you have 
displayed in the unfortunate man’s affairs, I 
think it my duty to say that he desired anx- 
iously to know your address, with what purpose 
I could not discover. I shall be glad to learn 
whether you sanction my giving him this infor- 
mation, or whether you prefer communications 
to be forwarded through my hands. Awaiting 
your reply, I am, madame, very obediently 
yours, 

** JosEPH Gray.” 


René bit her lips as she read, and her brow 
contracted. She turned upon M. de Gaille- 
fontaine and said hastily: 

“M. de Gaillefontaine, I am sorry that you 
do not know me better. I am vexed—” 

** And yet it is so simple.” 

** Tell me at once all that you know. This 
destruction—”’ 

** A house—a little house—burned down; no 
more. Why should I enrage you with a matter 
so insignificant ?” 

‘‘ But the distressing circumstances attending 
it?” 

“Our Tom Reynolds, he saved his wife from 
being burned. Is it not distressing? ‘This 
Mister Gray, he should write fewi//etons.” 

‘“* How did he save her ?” 

‘* He wrapped her in the blanket and carpet 
and pillows, as our Othello served Desdemona 
—only with different motives.” 

‘* But how did he escape ?” 

‘There, madame, you make me weep; I may 
jest no more. Our poor Tom was burned. 
He lay in the hospital; but he came out—” 

“* Well?” 

‘* Blind.” 

“Blind!” cried René faintly. The shock 
deprived her of strength, and she sat down 
trembling. 
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In the moments of silence that followed M. 
de Gaillefontaine enjoyed his success. He had 
told his story dramatically, and with one word 
struck shuddering horror into the listener. It 
was an effect, a situation, a tableau to be en- 
joyed by the artist who produced it. 

“Blind.” He reiterated the word of con- 
firmation in a subdued melodramatic tone He 
was careless of everything but his own identity, 
as all vain men are. If he had been a Napo- 
leon, he would have rejoiced in a Moscow re- 
treat, to think that he was the author of a dis, 
aster which must appal the world with its hor- 
rors. 

His exultation was brief. René quickly re- 
covered strength, and with it anger returned. 
The levity with which De Gaillefontaine treated 
the matter incensed her, and he had insulted 
her woman’s instincts to keep from her the 
knowledge of a circumstance which demanded 
at least her sympathizing pity. This was a per- 
sonal affair, with which she alone could deal. 
Who usurped her power of doing good robbed 
her of her dearest privilege; who, in her name, 
did less than she would do debased her. Ex- 
cited sentiments of this kind rapidly sped 





through her mind, and each added to her dis- 
pleasure. 

‘“¢ And this is what you call a simple matter,” 
she said, with sarcasm in her tone and anger 
in her eyes. 

**T would say again—but now with such re- 
grets and such pain as my distress and your 
anger command—it is simple. ‘The best has 
been done that could be done. What could 
you do that I have not already performed ?” 

‘* A woman’s work,” answered René sharply, 
as she struck the bell. 

She was downright angry. Her white nos- 
trils played, her lips were compressed, and she 
walked up and down the room impatiently. 
M. de Gaillefontaine opened his eyes; he had | 
never seen René so moved against him. He | 
was anxious now as to the result. René’s anger | 
was accumulating; the premonitions of storm | 
made him feel apprehensive of evil; her pre- 
sent silence was ominous. She touched the 
bell again impatiently. ‘There was no knowing 
what disasters might attend the bursting of this 
thunder-cloud, nor whom the lightning would 
blast. 

“You will think, my dear miss, that your 
humble friend has acted only in consideration 
of your happiness; you will forgive me if—”’ 

He had struck an attitude intended to pro- 
voke pity, but he now found it necessary to as- 
sume one which would inspire respect, for the 
bell was answered by René’s English maid, who 
had not yet learnt to conceal her amusement 
when she found M. de Gaillefontaine ‘‘ play- 
actin’,’”’ as she called it. 

René disregarded him, and said to the girl: 

“Pack everything that is necessary, and be 
ready to leave here by the evening mail.” 

** You are going to London ?” asked M. de 
Gaillefontaine, with unfeigned astonishment. 

“Yes,” answered René quietly, with the 
slightest smile of satisfaction, which showed 
that she too was pleased to be the heroine of a 
situation. 





(To be continued.) 








““Wuatdo you work at ?” asked Judge Jessup, 
last week, of a shabbily-attired individual, 
brought before him for drunkenness. ‘“ I’m 
ashamed to tell you, Judge,” replied the pris- 
oner, “‘ but I’m a song-and-dance artist, and 
I’ve got dates in Troy and Schenectady.” 
“Well, I'll give you a date in Newark,” said 
the Judge. ‘Ten days County Jail. Next!” 
— Newark Call. 


Russia is said to. have met with a heavy loss 
at Machin. 
Night. 


Pennies ?— Cincinnati Saturday 
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SIMULTANEOUS HAPPY THOUGHTS. 

AN amusing incident happened on a Kansas 
City paper the other day. Two brothers, named 
Hart, were arrested somewhere in the interior 
for obtaining goods under false pretences. 
There was unusual commotjon and mystery 
among the members of the editorial staff that 
evening, and each said unto the other, ‘I’ve got a 
bully thing for to-morrow’s paper—just you wait 
and see;” and, being asked what the bully thing 
was, declined to go into further particulars just 
then. Next morning the mystery was solved. 
There was an editorial note in the first column 
as follows: 

‘‘The Hart brothers were arrested yesterday, 
at , for defrauding their creditors. ‘They 
were evidently, as the poet says, “Iwo Harts 
that beat as one.’” 

Half-way down the page was another editor- 
ial paragraph, as follows: 

‘‘Two Harts that beat their creditors like one, 
or even more, were arrested yerterday, at-—. 
Let us hope that the righteous judge will, in the 
words of Cicero, Sic et tuum.” 

Over on the second column there was a dis- 
play heading in big, black type, ‘“I'wo Harts 
that Beat Like One;’” away down at the foot 
of the third column was a little item, surrepti- 
tiously inserted by the advertising clerk, about 
two hearts that beat as one, and half-way down 
the fourth was a letter from ‘*T. Y. Po,” the 
acknowledged wit of the composing room, ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Kansas City Whang- 
doodle, and asking if that wasn’t a case of two 
hearts (Harts) that beat as one. The different 
authors of this exquisite witticism spent the 
morning in paying visits of condolence to each 
other, and remarking, with disparaging sniffs 
that it would only be in accordance with frater- 
nal feeling and newspaper etiquette to let an- 
other member of the staff know when one in- 
tended making a dumb fool of himself in a 
specific direction.— Chicago 7) ibune. 








WE read that ‘‘Mars will, on September 5th, 
be only 35,000,000 miles from the earth.” How 
to prevent a collision on that day between Mars 
and the fashionable shirt-collar is the problem 
now agitating Richmond philosophers.— Rich- 
mond Enquirer. 


TILDEN sails for England to-day. The Eng- 
lish ministers are at present bordering on the 
verge of despair in trying to discover what 
rank should be accorded him when he arrives. 
The freedom of the city of London will not be 
offered him, but a special body of policemen 
will be detailed to watch his movements while 
in the city.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


BISMARCK is at Kissingen, and has issued a 
card, begging the public ‘‘ not to congregate 
for the purpose of looking at me when I am 
going to take a bath.” We shall not congre- 
gate to look at him. A bald-headed German 
statesman in a red-flannel bathing-suit, with the 
trowsers legs reaching:a little below the knee, 
and a straw hat as large as a side-show, is not a 
very delectable spectacle. A dozen fair nymphs 
splashing about in the breakers at Cape May is 
a more charming sight.— orristown Herald. 


THE Fortnightly Review has an able article on 
‘‘Water as a Beverage;” whereupon the Albany 
Express says: *‘The idea appears to be fea- 
sible.” 
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‘ Base is the slave that pays.”’. Our creditors 
are asked to observe the poetic beauty of the 
foregoing line. Shakspeare was no slouch.— 
Zurner’s Falls Reporter. 


ONE test of a great mind is its instantaneous 
availability in an emergency.. The boy who 
can drop a paper-bag of eggs un the sidewalk, 
and pass on without changing his gait, inter- 


rupting his whistle, or looking at what he has © 


dropped, has a future before him,— Worcester 
Press. 


THE Courier-Journal thinks the best thing 
to remove dandruff “ is undoubtedly a Sioux.” 
Isn’t that a dandruff joke ?-— Graphic. 


A biG tree of California, when cut up, yielded 
no less than 400,000 shingles. Here is an op- 
portunity for the statistical fiend to figure out 
how many thousand square feet of surface of 
bad boy these shingles would make smart.— 
Norristown Herald. 


A PENNSYLVANIA Dutchman, who married 
his second wife soon after the funeral of the 
first, was visited with a two-hours’ serenade in 
token of disapproval. He expostulated pathet- 
ically thus: ‘‘I say, boys, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselfs to be making all dis noise 
ven der vas a funeral here so soon.” — Z.xchang. 


Now can fruit.—#x. We would not be sar- 
prised if it could. Suppose you try a few 
green apples.— Oi/ City Derrick. 


‘IN my country, when a woman commences 
to speak you may hear a pin drop” —/uéa 
Ward Howe in Europe. Not only one pin, 
but several, together with an assortment of 
hooks-and-eyes and the occasional snap of a 
corset-string.— St. Louis Times. 


BisMARCK has published a card in the Kis- 
singen paper requesting people not to watch 
him while on his way to the bath. He was 
afraid they would tie knots in his shirt.— 
Danbury News. 


A Derroit paper calls for a law to protect 
quail. And the Burlington Hawkeye replies: 
“‘As long as quail is held at $1.25 on toast, it is 
sufficiently protected without the necessity of 
any additional legislation. ’ 


MarK Twain says that nothing seems to 
please a fly so much as to be mistaken for a 
huckleberry, and if it can be baked in a cake 
and palmed off on the unwary as a currant, it 
dies happy. 


Tuis is the way the N. Y. Zimes humorist 


‘attacks its neighbor: For the last six months 


the World has issued large daily editions in the 
form of advertising posters. ‘hat modest an- 
nouncement, ‘‘If you want to know anything, 
read the World,” which assumes that not more 
than thirteen people in the United States have 
hitherto desired to know anything, and which 
has latterly decorated the blank walls of this 
city, is printed upon copies of the Word itself. 
Thoughtless people have imagined that the 
object of this advertisement was the wild and 
impracticable one of inducing people to read 
the Wor/d. On the contrary, its object has been 
to afford a reason for printing more than thir- 
teen daily copies of that singular newspaper. 
It will be readily seen that if 1,500 Worlds are 
daily printed, and nearly all of them are sub- 
sequently used as posters, that journal can claim 
a sudden increase of circulation of 1,487 
copies. It is true that copies posted upon 
fences and walls cannot, with strict truthfulness, 
be said to circulate, but strict truthfulness 
is not regarded in all newspaper offices as a 
necessary feature of journalism. At any rate, 
the World does not hesitate to speak of its 
largely-increased circulation, and, of course, in 
so doing it refers to the extra copies used as 
posters. 
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One day last week, a tired-looking man, 
with the po of the swamp upon his garments, 
came sneaking into Tallahassee with the returns 
of the county in Florida. . They gave 
the od ew and Breckinridge by an 
overwhelming tnajority.— Burlington Hawkeye. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN sold groceries for twenty 
years, and thinks that, had he not been a gro- 
cer, he could not have succeeded in his discov- 
eries, This is undoubtedly true. Putting five 
pints of molasses in a two-quart pail develops 
a man’s ingenuity in the highest degree.—Dan- 
bury News. 


Mr. Bret HartTe’s name was recently at- 
tached to a story which he did not write, and 
he sends a letter to 7e Nation, of Washington, 
in which he says sweetly and gently: ‘It isa 
small matter, but as I observe that the careless 
practice of signing other people’s names to 
checks and drawing the money therefrom ap- 
pears to be steadily growing into disfavor in 
commercial circles, it seems to me that the 
placing of an author’s name, without his con- 
sent, to an article not written by him, should 
be practiced under some sort of restraint, and 
only with the greatest delicacy. I should, if I 
were you, proceed cautiously in any comments 
you might make; attributing my disinclination 
to part with my name to that universal human 
weakness which extends to a desirable control 
of one’s wardrobe and toilet articles, and even 
cast-off clothing.” 


“Ir yer goin’ to smoke on this car, yer’ll 
have to get off to do it,” remarked a zealous 
conductor yesterday. “ Les’ see yer put me 
off,” was the ready reply, as the smoker jumped 
from the car, and assumed a belligerent atti- 
tude.— Richmond Enquirer. 


AT a juvenile lyceum, convened on a street 
corner last evening, the question, ‘Is it legi- 
timate sport to attach tinware to a muzzled 
dog’s tail?” was freely discussed, but no definite 
conclusion was reached--and muzzled dogs 
want to leave their tails at home until the 
matter is settled.— Norristown Herald. 


‘Ir you are stung by a wasp wi.ile picknick- 
ing,” says a floating item, ‘‘ apply the end of a 
cigar which has been chewed for a few moments 
to the wound.” Young ladies should remember 
this, and always chew the end of a cigar a few 
moments and place the “‘weed”’ in their pockets, 
before starting on a picnic. The chewing pro- 
cess will make them so sick that they will not 
want to go to the picnic, and thus they will es- 
cape being stung by a wasp.— Wilhams Herald 


A REMARKABLE book has appeared in Ger- 
many entitled: “ Of the Rare Art of Prolonging 
Life till 115 years.” Great efforts are being 
made to keep this book out of the hands of Geo. 
Francis Train and Sergeant Bates. — Norristown 
Herald. 


Wuart is the difference between a plucked 
goose and an orphan? Merely the difference 
of one letter, you see. One is featherless and 
the other is fatherless.— Wi/iiams. 


SHE was very particular, and when the dealer 
informed her that all the ice was gathered winter 
before last, she wouldn’t give him her order. 
She said he couldn’t palm off his stale ice on 
her.— Richmond Enquirer. 


THE reason for a day-laborer dropping his 
tools with such accuracy when the clock strikes 
twelve, and his rapid speed.towards dinner, is 
that he may make up the time he will lose in 
getting back to work.—O#/ City Call. 


It is remarked of Newark young men now-a- 
days that they show a decided determination to 
stand by the churches—particularly at the hour 
when the girls are coming out to be escorted 
home.— Newark Cali. 





A DuBLIN woman came very near having a 
flush. She had four of one color.—Zasiton 
Free Press. 


THE small girl with seventeen hundred _ but- 
tons on a string seems to be dead.— Camden 
Post. 


A PUBLIC reader says that when he begins to 
declaim the stirring piece commencing, “‘ Strike 
the lyre!” the effect of the first sentence on 
some of his hearers can only be compared to 
what follows the cry of ‘‘ Low bridge,” ona 
canal-boat.— Stamford Advocate. ° 


**Looxins Guiass,” the bold warrior chief, 
it is suggested, should be brought to Washington 
and placed in the Indian Bureau.— Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


“THE smallest worm will turn’”—and so will 
the organ-grinder.— Worcester Press. And so 
will the the politician and the sinner.—icA- 
mond Enquirer. So will milk in weather like 
this. 

A MAN never so forcibly feels the inconve- 
nience of being under-sized until his wife in- 
forms him that if he had been two inches taller 
his old pants would have made two new pairs 
for his son.— Whitehall Times. 
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A Bur.incTon preacher, discoursing about 
Peter and Paul, remarked a few days since that 
they were a “good. pair.” Without opening his 
eyes, the deacon in the first pew remarked, 
‘‘Take the pot; ace high is all I’ve got.” (This 
item beais the unmistakable trade-mark of the 
Burlington humorist.) 


fue fashion writers say tlfat gentlemen’s suits 
must be made from one piece. Now will they 
tell us where to find the piece?—Rhinebeck 
Gazette. 

SYRACUSE has a cartman by the name of 
Faith. Let’s see—Faith— Faith—seems_ as 
though that name was familiar; oh, yes—he’s 
the one that moves mountains.— Fu/ton Times. 


A. New York paper speaks of a well known 
restaurant keeper as an ‘‘austere. studiousman.”’ 
You should have called him an oyster stew- 
dious man.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


An old lady wants to know what is meant by 
‘mean time.” Our watch keeps it.— Rockland 
Courier. 


‘‘ BasE is the slave that pays.” Our creditors 


are asked to observe the poetic beauty of .the 
foregoing line. Shakespeare was no slouch.— 


Turner's Falls Reporter. 
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Received the First Prize at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
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LIGHTNING struck a hive of bees in Kansas, 
the other day. The painful-story is soon told. 
The misguided lightning came out of that hive | 
quicker than it went in, and shot off into space 
with its tail between its legs. Moral: Never 
pick a quarrel when you are not acquainted 
with the folks. — Oi/ City Derrick. 


ConkKLING is in Edinburgh. Every day he 
climbs up into the cupola of Walter Scott’s 
monument, and leaning way out over the cliff, 
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aes his fist in the direction of the White OP WIL, EMEN’S HATS 
ouse.— Richmond Enquirer. 174 Fifth Ave 169 Broadway 
“‘ BEATRICE,” remarked Queen Victoria, | perween ods 23rd Sioa, Near CortLanpt Time, 
playfully, yesterday morning, “‘I see that the NEW YORK, 


editor of the Rockland Courier positively re- 
fuses to apply for your hand.” The fair young 
princess blushed, laughed nervously, and then 
went up-stairs and had a good long cry.—ock- 


PUCK’S 
land Courier. 
A WRITER says that when a swimmer gets a 
cramp, he should turn his toes toward the knee. Py 





Another good way is to turn your toes toward 
the middle of the pond, and paw for the near- 
est dry land.— Worcester Press. 
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PATENT COVERS 


FOR FILING “Puce. 
PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 


13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS 


oF **PUCK” 


Can be supplied on demand. 


ADDRESS, 
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13 North William Street, 


Willmer & Rogers NewsCo., or, 





31 Beekman Street, 














New York. New York. 


























OPPOSITE WISHES. 





Wry CAN’T WE BATHE IN OUR STREET COSTUMES? WHY CAN'T WE BE SEEN ON THE STREETS IN OUR BATHING COSTUMES? 
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